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ABSTRACT ^ - / • 

' * The paper examines ^'^our management models that could 

be adopted for use by teacher supervisors. Specificallyr the mpdels 
discussed deal.vith communication, the Managerial Grid, planning, and 
the decii^ion- making/problem* solving process. The communication model 
examines four interactipn approaches: developmental, controlling, 
relinquishijig, and defending. The Managerial Grid looks at the 
relationship between a poncern for people and a concern fo|: ^ . 
production or performance. Tlie plemning model Examines four planning 
approaches: purposeful, traditional, -entrepreneurial, and crisis. The 
plan;niaa ' process examines objective setting, problem-solving,- 
dec is ion- ma king, and programming. The author takes the p6sition th^t 
3uch models help clarify supervisory practice into meaningful 
constructs. Further, since 1;he models focus bn the tooJ^'s neces^sary. 
for effective instructional^ and rational decision-making, the use of 
such models in supervision putis into practice those very processes 
that^ supervise.es are expected t6 ctemonstrate in the classroom..* 
(Author) * / \ 
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• . MANAGEMENT 'MODEiS IN TEACI^ER SUPERVISION 
. . W. \l. Wyckoff \ - V V 



Abstract 



. The paper examines fou^ managdmient models which, could be adapted for use 



by tf^cher 



supervisor^ Specifically, th|« Mode], s, discussed deal with Communication, 



1 



Blakes Mariagerial Grid, Planning, and. the ljbclsik>n, Maklng-Probleni Solving -process. 

The Commijinlcatloh Moder examlrfes four interaction approaches*: DevelQpmehtal, 

♦ ■ V- V-.., . \/ ,4 • • 

Con^rtJlfingA/Relta^ and Defending. "T^e Managerial Grid looks' at ^hre relation- 

/I ■ ■ ■ , ■ . ,f • , ; • < ^ 

shipNtoCween a concern for-pc^oiple/M concern for proAiction or perfornSance. The 
Planing Model' exaniikes-^ fguyp^ approjpich|&s: Purposeful, Traditional, Entr^- - |j| 
preneurial, and Crisis. The Planning Process examines Ob|jective Setting, Problem^ 
Solving, Decision Making and Programming. I ' 

The author take^ the' position that such models help io^ clarify supef visory ; ^ 
^practi&e into meaningful constructs. Further, since the models focus on the tools [ 

w . 

necessary for' effectjlve- instruction and rational decision making, the use of such 
models in supervision puts into practice those very processes which supervlse6s;"lre"" 
expecteid to demonstrate in the classroom. ^ 
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Viable teacher supervision models can be based or patterned -pfter those used in. 
Management. People who have worked in th^ classroom appreciate the fact that the 
resources by which teachers are helped tp grow are all too few. One need only examine 
the literature in Edacational Supervis^cfn tp realize the paucity of viable^ models concern ec , 



with Supe^sory practices that, in^faciji, contribute to the professional growth of those 



who work with%tudren. Thus»/it is 
^in management theory and pr/ctice .v^ 



refreshing tCS examine models deivelbped and ^used 
ich are hightly applicable for the' teacher sup^r- . ^ 
isor. The educational supervisor operates in a school much as ax^nanage^r in 
ght,. toiHelp individuals^/ become more effective in their professlo^* Much of 

\i concerns itself with ^strategies , for helping people becohie 



'litOTatur^^ in Manageme 
ietteV, decision makers 



ihdustry 
the 



S^n^ problem solvers, with sftbategies for becoming more 



er iA J 



tlve iA adhi^ving goals and influencing others. The cofripetent teaqher i\a skilled 

■ V-' ^ ■ ■ ' • ^ 

dec ision\ maker and E^robleqi solver and effectively influences people and situations in the ^ 

• A " / ^ • . u 

school enyironment./ Thus, models developed ^nd practiced by management in industry 

can be usejJul to teacher supervisors. This paper examineis a few management ijnodels 



effec- 



Eul 

• \ . - 

which can be\ adapted for use by educational supervisors. ' 

^ • -A. The Planning Process 

■ tf ** * * \ ■ ■ 

* ■ ' ' \ 

'•*The teacher is ar decision maker and problem solver; thus,, any worthwhile 

■ • . . . < ' • 

[ supervisory pi^ces^s nvust facilitate the development of such skills. -The scienlflfic 

i \ * \ ' ■ . 

hfiejthod is basAc\to most management models concerned with problem solving and 

■ ■ ■ ' \ \ • ' ■ ■ * * . 

decilsion making. \The\ critical elements.of the metliod are concerned with stating the 
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problem and relating it -to objectives, develofilng alternatives and making systematib 
judgments about ti^m and finding ways to 'test hypotheses. , 

The key parts of the pjannilg process can be identified as follows: OBJECTIVE 
•SETTING; PROBLEM SOLVlNfi; , J^^CISION MAKING; and PROGRAMMING. Objective ^ 
setting requires a statement of conditions of being that one wishes to have exist in the 
future. Problem Solving is that sequence of activities in which obstacles to the achieve- 
' ment of the objipctives are specified and data is collected and organized in order to 
Identify, order and weigh alternatives. Decision Making occurs when a particular 
strategy or alternative is chosen from among those identified. Programming is the 
. working Itjirough of the plan, alternative or strategy. The systematic development of 
' action ^ep's, such as lesson plar , activities, analyses, evaluation and review procedures 
is involved. ^ 

■4 ^ \ . ^ . . ■ ■ ' : , . 

By using this decision making framework in supervisory sessions, the supervisee 

A ■ ■ . ■' ' " 

learns a system'li^c approach to rational problem solving through practice. The ability 

i , ' ' " . ' ■' ■ 

t;o define a problfein and to state an objective can be improved. The opportunity is 

\ \ \ ■ ' . . ■ - 

{provided fdr the super\^isee to sug^st a number of alternatives for dealing with a 

particular situation as ^ell as to provide a rationale for selecting a particular one. Th;^ 
use. of such a foriinat is basic in dealing with any number of supervisory teaching 
situations from lesson planning, sequencing, and evaluation, to human relationship 
problems. The approach focuses on one'S ability to establish objectives, ' to make 
decisions and to solve problems. Thus the ability to synthesize thebry with practice . 
can bp demonstrated. . . 

The plannirg process is domrrion to 7 number of different Planning approaches. 
■ Approaches differ because attitudes, beliefs! and concerns differ. Being able to identify 
! different planning kpproacheS is important In the supervisory process. The approaches 
used in the Planning Model are described below., . 

V ' ■ ' '. ■ • • 5' ■ 



B. The Planning Model 



i/ng Model ^ 



. The Planning ,Model^,, Figure 1,' represents four basic approaches to planning: 
Purposeful, Traditional, Entrepreneurial, and Crisis. The premise is that the approach 
used by%a paiyticular teacher (or manager) is determined by his or her attitudes, 
assumptions/ and doricerhs represente^ln this example By the degree of concern for * . 
t]ie System/ (purpose, stability and entirety- -diagonal line BE) and the degree of concern 
fox Risk (inclOding innovation and^ opportunity as <:hallenge--diagortal ling DC). There 
are two responise patterns within each planning quadrant that differ relative to degree of 
concern towards system stability and degre^ of concern toward risk. For example,, 
Moving clockwise from the Purposeful qu|5rant, there is an: Increased tendency toward 

■ ' • • 

innovation and ^willingness to as^ ime risk and' lefcs o| a conpern for the purpose or 
stability of the total system. Moving counterclockwise from A to C there is high * ^ 
concern for the stability of the system and an increasing hesitation^ toward risk taking 

or innovation. - V 

• *. ■ 

Such a model can be useful in supervision. as a frame r^erence for 
describing and analyzing a particular educational plan or'fOr identifying how one's 
values influence one's- approach toward planning. It can also be helpful in determining 

. s » / ♦ . . r ■ \ 

• ) . 

^ a starting point from which to begin supervisor/ discussion^. A definition of the 
planning terms used in the model and planning behavior associated^ith teaching 
situations is emphasized. ^ _ 

The Traditional Approach : A high^ concern for system^ and ^tabil,ity togetl^r 

*' ' • '■, . ■ ■ i ♦ ■ 

with a cjpsire to avoid risk and, innovation typifi^ this approach. These teachers place 

«' ^ ' . ' • 

a high value on tradition and precedent. They <$Sj^^ to avoid rocking the boat and are' 

■ ' ' ■ ^ • . "I ' i ■ ' * 

concerned with maintaining established curriculum aid procedural policies. The 
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Traditional'* teaghfi^ .is'^likely to •structure a clear cut chain of command so that thetc 

aclpllned action, Close contrQl la maintained to e nsure 

minimum deviation from plans. ."^ * . * 

Within the Traditional Quadrant, there are the Procedural and the Bureaucratic * 
responses. The Procedural tj^acher d6slres to apply established .policies, 'valuesi^ rules, 
regulations apd precedent to today's problems. The Bureaucratic teacher goes one step' ^ 

fij[ther In tha* past precedent -policies ai^e blindly applied regardlpss of cHanglng 

I- ' ' ' ' • \ 

^ ■ - \ *" ' • • 

situations.- Such a position results ln^tTg^^^^ control and rlglcjlty. The purpose of 



policies l^ Tiot Questioned. 



The Entrepreneurial Approach : 'There is little concern about system Jfnd 
stability, and. a wllllngnessfto ac.ept risk and a tfesire to take advantage of opportunity 
' • Energetic teacher? may over extend themselves on projects possibly unrelated to the ^ 

«■ I • - . . . . ^ ■ \ V 

tbtal ^educational piprpose. They may become pre-oc<3;u{)ied with opportun 
^ expDoratlon and speculation. THey are quick to "get oil^the bandwagon". Planning is 
considered inr^ractical since plans restrict freedom. ' Action is deemed the key to 
success. Sensitive and creative teachi^rs able to^spot trends and take appropriate, 
Miction are desired. Job descriptiohs and organization phaits ^re avoided In order toi 
achieve flexibility to respond to opportunities as diey emerge. Much reliance is p^ced " 
on intuition and personal judgment in solving , problems. # . " 

^ The Entrepreneurfal quadrant includes two response categories- -Opportunistic and 

Speculative. The Opportunistic teacher responds to new opportunities by quickly 
abandoning the long term dii;ections and purposes of the department. The^Speculative 
' response is\ characteristic of the teacher willing to take chances to ge^aheaj|^{^th 



minimal experimentation, "^carculation of risk, or planning. 
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/ * "The Crisis Approach ; A distorted concern for stability and purpose Is reflected 
In this approach together with an unwllltngness to accept risk. Each problem Is defined 
as ultimate and of the highest privity. The response may be Impulsive or unpredictable^ 
' operating totally in, the moment. Another of Its characteristics Is Fixe Fighting, a •* * 
concern with solving the problem as It crops ;up, minimizing Immediate risk. Resources 
are often used Inappropriately In the Ipng^run, Teachers operating wkhln the* Crisis 
quadrant consider planning Impractical and limited ^to current emergency sltti'Htlons. 
Priority Is placed on current needs and problems. Long range planning is Impossible 
because the future Is viewed as unpredictable. V Current problems indicate a need to 

' • • 0 ■ . ' 

*. ^ * 

determine causes and to place blame. Thus, ^ minlmlzp risk, t^ght control and much 
checking of students and other p. rsonnel Is practiced. - I 

The Purposeful Approach : There Is high concern for system Joined with a | 

■ ■ ' I 

willingness to accept rigk and a desire. *o take advantage of opportunity; Risk Is 

A ' ' r • . • 

weighed and opportunity 'accepted in light of the anticipiffrea contribution to t^ie fotal ^ 
educational purpose. This approach integrates a sense of the total system 'With long 
term purpose vid direction. The Purposeful quadrant is divided into two response 
segments. The Systematic! response reflects concern for total planning for a .particular 
event, lesson or unit, as relevant to the total system. An Experimental response is 
characterized by the teacher who constantly seeks facts and information in his or her , 
atteo^t to exploit opportunity as it contributes to the achievement of over-all ec^cational 
purpose. Within the Purposeful quadrant, long range planning^ is systematic buDls / 
su^iclently flexible for innovation to , occur when new opportunities present themselves. 

Controls consistent wi|h purpose are employed leaving room for the exercise of r * 

- |i ■ ' . " • . ' * ' . ' ^ 

initlatfive. ' " •. " . . ' 
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Though the Purposeful approach la gef^erally considered to be the moat api^ropriatc 
planning response^ there may *be times when one of the three other approacttfei^ Is 
applicable.^ The selection of an appropriate planning approach depends upon the * 
potential gittln or loss, flirie pressure;i, severity of the situation, ftequencyr' of^a problem, 

**<■■■ • 

and the possible ripple effects. In supervlspry practice, different plarijhihg approaches 
may be utilized based upon the abeve criteria. Thus, the Management /Wanning Model, 
Figure 1; can be useful for keeping perspective.- i * . 

r ^ . ■ . ' ' ^, ' > ^ ■ ' 

C. Management Styles \ 

■ - , ■ ^ • ; 'r ^ \ 

• • Another useful model that can be used for edueaflonal supervision is described by 

Blake and Moutorl^, and called the Managerial Grid. The Grid, ^gtire 2, Identifies two 
universal Ingredients that shape nanagerlal or teacher behavior: I.e., a concern for 
P:^ductlon„ (on the ^(ojrlzontal axii^^nd a concern for People (the vertical axis). 

•A given supervisee mayj,t||p a higher concern tor performance factors per se 
than for student feelings. In such a case, the supervlser can use the grjg^ help the 
student examine his or her value system. Where the supervisee would like to be on 'the 
Grid relative to student concerns and^ achievement concerns, c€in be com'pared with the 
actual teacher behavior observed In the classroom. * If jthere Is a discrepancy between 
the two positions, a number of strategies cart be identified to close the gap. Such ' 
procedures have the advantage over intuitivje approaches in thatt supervisory progress and 
instructional change can be charted. The- Grid, can be helpful/in synthesizing motivational 
theory and practice by demonstrating^ the effects of different motivational strategies. . 
Als6, it can help prioritize educational concerns. 

The use of the Grid has psychological advantages and quite ^divergent professional 
positions can 1^ anaji^zed and discussed without either parrty feeling personally threatened. 

The Grid approach helps to focus, on prcd)lems to be solved and .the selection of -^^y 

• ■ ■ ■ . * ' ' 
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to achieve a givfen purpose. Together, the supervisee and supervisor go 

■ '. -. : . / ■ , ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■' ■ ■. ■ 

through the decision m^ing process described earlldrv The premise is that unless the •* 
||P supervisor has a go<^ idea of how the supervisee perceives self/ there is little chance 
of effecting a teac^fr behavior change.- 

A closer^xaminafion of the Grid may be in order. The 1,1 Style describes the 
teacher who has low concern for students and for performance. Since teachers do ° 
become aU^nated and suffer stress in their W9fk, thilfetyl^ colli result. The 1,9 'Style 
describejs' the teacher who cares a great deal for establis|iing a satisfying social climate 

' ■ ■ ' 

but <fo^s not place much emphasis on accomplishmeiit as ifreasiired by a variet^bf 

• A- ' ■ ' ' " ' ' ■ ■ ■ . ^ ' ■ ■ 

^edi^ The 9, 9 Style is the teacher whose students are highly 

^ -*iotivated, accomplish a great '-^al and get much satisfaction their effort^. »The 




;J 9,1 Style is the teapher who gets results in terms of some identified level of perform- 
Vance but concera^with student social leiarning is minimal. The 5,5 Style represents^ thte 
teacher concerned with ftiaintfl^ing a Il^lance between performance aiid social factors. 

In general, the Grid Styles reflect-the assumptions teachers make about stud^s. 
These assiimptjlons^ sire defined by McGrfegor^'in management literiature as Theory X and 
Theoiy Y, Theory X assumes that, in general, students have an inherent dislike for 
wo rk and try to avoid it whenever possible. They are essentially passive by nature and 



need ta be pushed in some way if they are to accomplish anything. Theory Y assumes, 
on the other, hand, that work ;is natural; Students are not/passive by nature and prefer 



to be active and involved. It is assunied that the student is capable of self direction ^nd 
does not need pushing and directing in order to progress. The student desires involve- 
meht and responsibility and ha|5 a desire to contribute to meaningful activity. B: is 
apparent that disciplinary techniques and -motivational strategies wotjfW dik^r significantly 
depending iipon the teacher's assumptions regarding' Student behavioi 




Te ichers do develop patterns of dealing witfi problems. An understanding of the 

.. . , \ ■ V ■; ■ J' '-' ■■ ■ . ■ . . ' ■ - 

different styles, ligt only can help in terms of self analysis and improvement but can 

enable th^ supervisor to make predictions based upon isolated examples of behavior. An* 



analysis cf teaching' behavior includes behavfSr in the personal area such as' how the \ 
teacher rfesponds, directs, controls, and interacts with others. It also includes the ' 

teacher's 

c. • 



responses, a^ reactions to informatidn,. data, aiid proce^ses^-iifvolved in • < 



systematic decisioft makiqig. Thus, the Managerial Grid and the Planning Model discussed 

earlier apd the following Conimunicatibn Model serve as frames of referenci^ for analyzing 

. ■ ■ ^ . ;4 " ■ ^\ ' ' ' ' ^ . . ■• * 

humanistic and ^systematic concerns. , ' ^ ^ 

' - ■ -\ ' ■ , ■ -> ^ ■ 

\ ■ - ■ \ . ■ , . ■ ,0^ * . 

D. The Conimunication Modelv , v ■ 

■ ^: . ■ ■• -Iv*- - ; . • ' . ■ ^ • * -.--^ . --^^ ■ 

Communication processe^ are essentially influence processes! The Model^, 



Figure 3, identi 



Iternate- pattems«^of influence; their chaj^^cteristics and consequence.? 



.Effective cbmmuriidStion is that which' results In positive auction in line with the needs of 
a givefn situation. h^lication is that in an exchange between the sender £^nd 

; receiver, more than the giving and receiving of instructions is required. Purpose and 
situational needs also must be claWied. The suiiervisOr or teacher must choose the 
appropriate conimunication ^pattern for dealing with specific problems and the persons 
involved. * » 

The circle is divided into four quadrants representing four approaches to 

'communicatiori with ''another. Figure 3. Each quadrant further sub-divided relative to 
two basic patterns of action and reaction. Starting^ at the top of the circle (x) qioving 
counterclockwise, a person attempts to ^ave increasing influence on a situation, moving 
from, informing to enforcing and finally resorting to fighting. Starting at the top of the 



circle and moving clockwise describes a pattern 6f> decreasing influence^ from explOTuig, 



accommodating and subnrriitting, to eventual withdrawal from the situation. 



Another way to use the Model is to view the Developmental quadrant as one where 
the conamunicators are most concerned with the problenj and their exj^CTrt^e^anah--^ 
knowledge can be employed in its solution. Moving to the left toward increasing influence 
in the Controlling quadrant, the people are most concerned with^^olving the problem the 

. way ^hey sfe/it! Mc^ving in the othe^: direction toward the Relhiquishing quadrant, the 
personsinvolVed are mpst;4loncerned with' solving the problem to meet the expectations 
of other people? Iij -the ^Defensive quadrant there^'is almost; no concern with the problem. 
Rather, the individuals, are mainly concerned witli^ self and becomfe defensive, likely to- 

' <>^^o ^^'^^ The four communfcation patterns are described and related ta||pduca- * 
t|^n?tl supervisory practice below. ^ ' . . - 



Tie Developrmental Patte r ^ : Influence-ffbws back and forth betweeii people. One 

•-^ 't,,, ~~' \ r>-'': --^ ' " ^ -M- • 

action-reaction pattern is to Inform and Stimulate. The attempt is niade to build commit- 

riient, to get understanding, and td stimulate discussion and interaction; The" supefvisor 

. ' ■■ " ■ 0 ^ ■ ' 0 . 

thinks in terms of what, he or she can contribute or how to constructively cfiallenge the 

" ^ , ■ ' ■ , ■■ 'v v.^**■' ' ' ■■ . .." 

supervisee. The aim is to develop alternatives and provide informatibii/that can provide 
a basis for problem solvitig. The second pattern i3 to Explore and to seek oiit opinions 
of others^ and to listen with understanding. The Developrnental appxoach is applicable in 
many supervisory situations especially--3iv|iere joint commitment is important! i. e. , wh^re 
those 4Bfvply€dr do not have all the facts, experience and knowledge involved, where there I 

• : ■ " ■ ; ' ^ 

may be te^i^tance or a difference of opliiio4 among >the people iijivolved, or where there'^ 
a need foi; creativeness or inno^^tion// ^ll"e developmental operates from Theory/ 

Y assumptions. The psychological view is pne in which the supervisee is described as 
having the capacity to work cooperatively and independently. ' . 



The ControAlng JPattern : In this pattern, thf fcommunicator attempts to exert his • 

Qr her influeiice to stay in control. One approach -is to persuade. The Supervisor 

' •■ ^ ^ 

knows what he or she wants and uses a variety of arguments or incentives to convince 

^ I* ■ ■ • 

the other to take the same viev/. Another approach, is to inipose one's view upon anothel:« 

^" " \ ■ ' ' • * ' \_ ^' ' / V, 

This may be accomplished by tiureats or via power and auHtority. The student ox super- 

^ • ' ,■ ' ^. 

visee Soes as the ^uperVi^or asks under threat of a poor^grajj^p or reconimencfation. \ The 

^controlling approach is related to ThelryX as^Mtions: Ue. , i^^rvisees p^ed to be ( 

pushed and 'copti^lled tfghtly in ordAr^^ ensure th^khey^^^ The 

controUin^ approach\ may:be 'appil8^ wiifeti a join^MH^ment <^r motivation is uni'm- 

pbrtant or when the^e is -an emergency m jgrisiii requiring immediate actiom Such an 

approach might be applicable if, incidental learjiing excepted, the supervisor h^s- the ^ 

f^facts,^ know3 the situation and has the necessary experienq| and knowledge to make a ' 

j^idgmentv' However, in order to 'control someone's behavior, it is n?cessiary to liave 

j^me authroity or control -oyer alternatives. .Thus, a controllinjg or aufhoritative approacl. 

■y^: . ..; ; ' ^ ■ ■ , , a 

rarely works with peers. Although a supervisor may have some degree' of power oyer a 
supervisee, controlling tephniques will not necessarily induce action or motivate.. 
Resistang^ps a: way of surfacing dn pressure situations. * 

T MrKelinfluishing P^tterrl : In the relinquishing pattern, the communicator giv&s 
up all or part of his .or her influence. > SiTggestidns or directions are expressed in a 

^ • ■ •• . • . ' r. . . : '.m ■ / . 

more personal way to avoid sounding authoritative. The accommodating segment a 

^ I ' — .. 

represents a commuiflQ^lor deferring to others and trying to fit in with their point of 

view without giving up own ideas or convictions. . Tne oth^ approach is tb Comply or 

to Subplit completely to the other person's^ point of view. The commiin^ator is willing - 

to do what is asked without rresisting even though he or she may disagree. An example 

is the supervisor or supervisee whose goal is to find out what the other paiSy wants and 



then go along with that particular vie\v even though personally not convinced. Persons^- 
: operating in this way are likely^to' project a lack oiViAitiatiVe or assertiyeness, -T^ 
jRelinqiiishing approach may be applicable-f temporarily when dealix^g with an individual in 



a highly emotional state 



. it may also be appropriate ^to relinquish wheji the other person" 

has more information, experience, and facts. It is rarely appropriate'^to use this * 

' • ■ ' ■• ^ ■ > . 

'* ' . ■ • • ■ • * 

supervisbry pattern niferely to avoid some unpleasantness. / \ ' 

| ffre^'Defensive > Pattern : this patterq, ^the person withdraws firom^ the problem 
solving process. .He or she either withdraws from the station and refuses to . contrifajJte 
or strike^., out at another person "Arithbur addressing the probl^ *aLt hand. Defensive 
comniunication patterns are' generally' undesirable and not appropriate in sujpervisory 
practice. ; 'However, p^ple do sometimes engage in non-productive behavior and' do ha ^ 
emotional reactionllparticularly in pressure situations, Sftnce Flight^ and* Fight reactions 
do occur,, the supervi^ot must be alert to the syniptoms and respond witli! understanding. 

^l^e fou3^;^ommunicatior^^ identified in the Model, Figure -3," the . 

Developmentar approach' is. often most effective?^in Supervising teachers. It works well 
because the aim is to identify causes of resistan&e -^nd to work out joint solutions, and 

to produce high. .achievement and motivation. Describing teacher -student behavior irt^ 

•♦k '. ■ - ' ■ . ■ 

terms of these comnfiunication patterns caifbe a worthwhile approach to, systematic , 

. ■ ■ . ■ ^ - 

analysis of d learning situation^ The supervisee not only is learning about communication 

processes, but does not feel personally threatened when strong divergent professional ^ 

>■ ^ . ^ , 

viewpoints surface during supervisory sessions. • 

In conclusion, the Management Models described in this .paper help* to clarify 

supervisory practice into meaningful constructs. The models encourage a systematic, ' 

i> ' . . . 7^ - 

rational, problem solving approach which looks ^t' the total 'educational environment and 

deals with the consequences of selected bct^avior. Methodologies and motivational 




. ! 12 ' 

strategics are viewed as part of a whole» thus synthesizing t^ry and practice. The 
use of such models /orces the superv;isor to put into* practice those very processes which 
, their supervisees are expected to develop, use and to demonstrate in the classroom. 
Effective supervision^ requires building from a common base with the supervisee develop- 
ing an, understanding of the process. Time spent, in learning to use the Management 
dels faCilitatjBs the interaction between the supeiwrisor and supervisee. K also teaches 



• the\ools necessary for effective ingtructiop ai^ rational decision- maklhg. T^iiis, the 
' content Is/ important as. well as the process. Often in descriptii^s of supervisory 



practice, the focus* is entirely on process, (^tent is largely igpored possibly because 
of the complexity of the variables. The Management Models discussed in ^ this paper help 
to clarify the variables. ' . >^ 

.The teacher of today needs more than competence in subject matter. He or she 
must be a competent dec^ion ntMtker an d^ problem solver. He or she must be an 

effective communicator*and motivator. A supervisory process which helps f 6 develop 

' ^ ■ ^- ' " 

those competencies is a winner. Management models such as the ones describe; 

this paper are i^ievant to .teacher' supervision ^and instruction and supervisors 



well advised to use them to improve their effectiveness. 
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